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TINTORET. 

By Miss Honor Brooke. 

In most galleries of Art, either at home or abroad, we are 
presented with some excellent works of the Venetian School; 
so that we are fairly conversant with its characteristics. But 
there is one painter, belonging to that school, who cannot be 
seen, either in his strength or greatness out of Venice. And 
that painter is Tintoret. 

Happening to open one of Ruskin’s pamphlets the other 
day, I found the following remarks : — 

“ The last thing a woman should do is to write about Art. 
They never see anything in pictures but what they are told 
(or resolve to see out of contradiction) — or the particular 
things that fall in with their own feelings " — then he goes on 
to say : — 

“I saw a curious piece of enthusiastic writing by an 
Edinburgh lady, the other day, on the photographs taken 
from the Tower of Giotto. She did not care a straw what 
Giotto had meant by them, declared she felt it her duty 
only to announce what they were to her ; and wrote two pages 
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J t he painter s birth is 1512, the same year as 

that in which Michael Angelo took down the scaffolding, and 
showed to wondering Roman eyes his paintings on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. And the two men are allied in one 
1 ought, for though they never met, yet the one exercised 

such influence over the other, for better or worse, as we shall 
hereafter find. 


Like many other painters, Tintoret does not bear his real 
name, which was Giacomo Robusti ; but his father being a 
dyer, he was called II Tintoret, or Tintoretto, the little dyer. 
Even this small matter is not without its significance. In 
passing through the narrow canals of Venice, how often one 
sees, through the dim arched gateway of some building, the 
dyers at their trade, and a figure coming to the steps, and 
turning over a huge barrel, pours out a stream of liquid 
color, w r hich falling into the water dyes it sombre crimson, or 
a dark rich hue, like the thunder cloud. One cannot tell how 
the eyes of a I intoretto might have gazed at such coloring, 
until it unconsciously helped to form conceptions, which he 
afterwards realised in his paintings. 

But he was not left to follow the trade of his father, or to 
have such scant aid for his genius : his early talent for 
drawdng having shewed itself in various ways, he was 
instructed in the rudiments of drawdng, and finally placed 
in the studio of Titian. Here, in the presence of the great 
artist, was developed all that artistic instinct w'hich had 
led him to cover the w r alls of his house with pictures and 
sketches. Unfortunately, great painters are not always great 
in thought and mind, for it is said that after ten days he 
was dismissed, the boy having shewed himself too clever. 
One would fain think that this is not true, it is so like the 
kind of story that finds its way everywhere — specially as it 
appears to account for the fact that he was sent au r ay from 
the studio and throwm on his own resources. But the 
impetus, the push forward he got, into the charmed life of 
Art, had its own results. The coloring of 1 itian sunk deep 
into his soul, he never forgot it. “ The coloring ol Titian 
and the design of Michael Angelo.” These were the words 
which he caused to be written up in his studio over the 
door, so that all might see what was the foundation stone 
of all his Art. 
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But was it well for Tintoret to have such profound admira- 
tion for the great Florentine ? Grand as Michael Angelo is, 
he is most grand when seen alone; his genius was too 
individual, it was one that set him apart from other men, 
it could not rightly be copied, it could not fit into other 
men’s thoughts, in fact it could not bear imitation. His 
colossal figures might lack vitality in the hands of another 
painter who had not strength to breathe the breath of life 
into such forms ; and this is sometimes the case with 
Tintoret. He wastes his power in the size of his figures, 
and in the colossal designs of his paintings ; there is the 
energy, but energy almost turned into prodigality. Some- 
times one is overcome with a certain feeling of immensity, 
as though one were entering the abode of the Olympian 
deities — and yet there must have been strong sympathetic 
union between the two artists. The impetuous, fiery 
Tintoret, found his complement in the majestic calm, the 
imperial dignity of the works of the great Florentine, but 
dignity and majesty — such as Tintoret felt to be in harmony 
with the greatness and vigour of his own powerful con- 
ceptions. He furnished himself with the best casts he could 
procure from the antique marbles and bas reliefs. He had 
models sent to him from Florence of the tomb of the Medici 
by Michael Angelo. His labours in the study of fore- 
shortening, etc., were incessant ; he suspended his models 
of figures in the air, and often worked by candle-light, that 
he might get the shadows darker. 

This was an age of pleasure and of study, and Tintoretto 
had his share of both. The school of Venice was now in the 
zenith of its greatness, just as the city of waters, its parent 
and its home, was in the zenith of her greatness. Veronese 
and Titian had covered the walls of her palaces with the 
history of her conquests and of her warfares. In various 
allegorical paintings they represented her rising from the sea 
or the sea delivering up its riches at her feet. She is the 
Queen of Cities and sits enthroned, the Lion crouching beside 
her, emblem of her spiritual and temporal power. She will 
not yield to popes or princes, but presents to the gaze of the 
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’ f 18 Prospenty of the Republic casts a splendour over 
the art of the period. Both Titian and Tintoret clothe their 
saints and holy personages in beautiful apparel. Lovely are 
the jeweis that sparkle about them ; splendid is the drapery 
hat falls in lustrous folds to their feet. It was an age of 
luxury and pomp ; the mere notion of poverty or want was 
horrible to think of! Pope Julius was anxious that the 
scaffolding should be erected again in the Sistine Chapel, and 
that Michael Angelo should put gold lights on the dresses of 
his figures. “Ihey look so poor,” he objected. “ They were 
poor people whom I have painted there,” replied the painter, 
“ the y wore no on their garments.” And the Madonna^ 
she is no longer the humble maid of Nazareth, but a queen- 
like woman, who condescends to receive the offerings of her 
votaries ! The Marriage in Cana is no longer a simple feast, 
in which the guests might easily go beyond the amount 
of wine provided for them, but a magnificent repast, with 
guests clothed in rich garments, minstrels playing, servants 
flying hither and thither, carrying most choice and delicate 
meat and fruits. The Renaissance has done its work, and 
religious art is dead. 

In a chamber in the Vatican, Raffaelle has painted on one 
wall, a picture of the World or Kingdom of Theology, 
presided over by Christ. On the other wall of the same 
chamber he has placed the World or the Kingdom of Poetry, 
presided over by Apollo. These religious and pagan symbols 
go hand in hand as if there lay no great gulf fixed between 
them, but such is Raffaelle’s exquisite manner of painting 
and design, that we are not startled as we ought to be; in the 
light of his genius all seems harmonious, and there is room 
for. little else than wonder and delight. But it is not so with 
other painters. One is conscious of a cruel want of spirit- 
uality in the works of this period ; a want which the 
mag'nificence of the treatment of the subject cannot atone for. 

But now I come to one of those qualities in which lintoret 
shews his real greatness. It is that, whilst undoubtedly he 
was a child of his own time, and the sins of his time ha\e 
laid their hands on him— yet, he threw a spirituality round 
his sacred subjects, a spirituality in their treatment, full of 
reverence, which it is hard to analyse, but which is felt. It is 
often done by introducing something symbolic of the motive 
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of the picture, by making the world of Nature sympathise 
with the spirit world. For instance, -in a painting of the 
Resurrection, he draws a fine fig tree on a rock, and puts 
golden ribs to all its leaves. The same touch is to be noticed 
in his Crucifixion, where, although there remains a chasm of 
light on the mountain horizon, the broad and sunlike glory 
about the head of the Redeemer has become wan, and of the 
color of ashes. The same imaginative sense is again in a 
picture of Christ before Pilate. The Hall of Justice is dark, 
the coloring sombre in hue ; one feels there is only one 
being of profoundest interest there ; it is not the figure of 
Pilate, who is barely discernible, as he leans against a pillar, 
nor the soldiers in dim glistening armour, filling the back- 
ground — but the form of the Saviour, standing erect, with 
bowed head and undisturbed calm, clothed in a pure white 
robe, like a pillar of light amidst the gloom. 

This powerful imagination is linked to a marvellous 
originality of thought, quite daring at times ; it overcomes 
all obstacles, it penetrates into all subjects, reforms, renews, 
recombines, presenting them to us clothed again with fresh 
interest and beauty. We come across his pictures in almost 
every church in \ enice, many of them are the same in 
Subject, but the treatment is always different, as if the con- 
ceptions of the painter were exhaustless. True sometimes 
he paints carelessly, yet such is the dexterity of the master 
hand that his carelessness is never mediocrity ; it is only the 
droop of a wearied hand that can do, and is doing great 
things. Ihe Venetians said he had a gold and a silver 
pencil, also one of lead ! Anyway, they employed him every- 
where. In the School of San Rocco there are fifty paintings 
o is. Here is wall decoration indeed, from end to end of 
he two vast chambers, and the ceiling as well. The Ducal 
T alace has works of his in every room of it. It is there we 
see the superb and lovely “ Baccus and Ariadne,” which I 
woii d place side by side, in greatness and beauty with 
itian s so-named picture in our own National Gallery ’ 
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pale sky, or ,n the tossing of their own shadows oVwhen 

laid against the cold grey of the rock, he painted all this 

with exhaustless pleasure, and the touch is always one of 
dignity and greatness. y ' e oi 

Both Tintoret and Titian painted a Dedication of the 
Virgin, that by the latter is one of his finest works, and is 
seen in the Academy of Venice, and probably most of my 
readers are acquainted with it. The former, is in a dark side 
chapel of a church in the same city, an equally grand picture 
but somewhat differently conceived. Titian has crowded liis 
background with architecture, as is often his manner, and if 
it were not for the exquisite charm of the little Virgin as she 
trips up the steps, holding- her dress up with one hand, one 
might lose the central thought of the picture, which, of course, 
is round the child. I he form and bearing of the High Priest,' 
standing on the top of the flight of steps waiting to receive 
her, is very impressive, but Tintoret has rendered it more 
impressive, although his treatment of the subject has not the 
same finished power. For instance, the steps up which the 
child goes seem to lead nowhere, he evidently did not care 
where they led to, while Titian has given us the idea of a 
spacious house with rooms and corridors. All that Tintoret 
cares to dwell on, are the child Mary, and the people he has 
put seated on the steps, aged men, mothers and their children, 
line the whole way up — grand figures they are — that remind 
one of the motto over the doorway, “the design of Michael 
Angelo,” but they take little notice of the child, she is the 
lowly “ handmaiden ;” and there are no wise senators, or 
richly dressed men and women, but poor people, just as we 
see them in Italy, resting- in the sunshine in careless indolence 
on the step, or seat, that chance may offer. Then, the figure 
of the Pligh Priest gains infinitely by standing out against 
the sky, with no building of any sort behind it. 
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I, may be wearisome to hear descr.pt, ons of p.ctures wh.ch 
have not been seen, and except to those who have studied 
thil painter in his own city, h.s works are almost totally 
F r n All I seek to do, is to dwell on some of those 
characteristics, which distinguish this great Venetian from 
other painters— characteristics which we may call essentially 
his own. Simple as this may appear, it has difficulties, 
because of the great number of his works. 

He had a pleasant home with wife and children, to whom 
he taught his art. His daughter Marietta had some reputa- 
tion as an artist, since both Philip of Spain, and Francis I. 
invited her to their courts. But Tintoret was so passionately 
attached to her that he could not bear to be separated from 

] ier an( i when at last her death came, he was inconsolable 

at her loss. Perhaps it was his pleasant home, which gave 
him the power of being intensely home-like in some of his 
paintings. I remember being first struck by this in a church 
dedicated to St. John, in Venice. The subject of the picture 
was the birth of the Baptist : it seemed little thought of, if 
one were to judge, by its being put over the doorway of a 
dingy chapel, almost out of sight. But the whole scene is 
conceived with charming naivete. St. Elizabeth sits up in 
her bed, and directs what they are to do with the child — 
lovely, tender women bend over the infant, and one charming 


girl with her sleeves tucked up is warming something in a 
saucepan over the fire in the corner : the coloring is subdued, 
with much pearly blue and grey tints ; a sentiment of 
happiness is in the picture, they are all delighted with the 
baby, they are all occupied with it in various ways, the 
pleasure has extended even to a little dog who, standing on 
its hind legs, is looking inquisitively into the bath. It is 
curious how the Venetians liked to introduce animal-life into 
their paintings (one remembers the noble hounds in Veronese’s 
Marriage in Canaj. I imagine it must have been the poverty 
of animal-life in their city, which made them care so much 
for it. But lintoret loved beautiful scenery too ; such com- 
binations of rock, and tree, and mountain-height, and flowing 
streams. He knew how to wreathe the clouds round the 
hdl tops, or to flush them rosy-hued at sunset-time ; the 
crossing and interlacing of boughs, seen against the sky • 
the heavy silence of the night, with its motionless leaves, and 
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roodmg shadows ; the pale shiver of the olives in the dawn ; 
the rush of the stream as it leaps down the rocks, -all this 
he saw, and loved. Nor was he unmindful of the more 
immediate beauty of his own native Venice ; the deep blue of 
the lagoons in calm and sunny days ; the playful waves that 
flecked the blue with foam in windy weather, and sent the 
gondolas tossing on their way ; the marvellous change of 
iridescent hues on the waters at set of sun, and always far 

off the mountain heights, in their everlasting watch, all this 

finds a response and a place in his art. 

One of his terrible pictures is that of the Last Judgment 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Orto. It is no new thing 
to see this tremendous subject represented by the mediaeval 
painter, but by none of them has it been pictured so power- 
fully as by lintoret. Here the eye never wanders for one 


moment, to dwell on writhing forms, struggling to break 
through their tombs — but is fixed, on a drift of human forms, 
rising as if by a mighty wind to the throne of the Eternal, 
around which the mighty angels float and hover. True, 
there is the ground upheaving, and the rattling of bones as 
they come together, and the joy of the risen as they extricate 
themselves from their earth-tomb ; but one is not tempted to 
dwell on this, as the central fact, or to lapse into a study of 
the anatomy of the human frame, as Michael Angelo might 
tempt one, or Luca Signorelli, to do — but rather the rapidity 
of the moment. In the twinkling of an eye the change has 
come, the earth yawns, the bodies rise, the eye is swept up- 
ward with them, and then back again, for a roaring torrent 
descends at the left of the picture, down which is hurled a 
boat, in which are the condemned. Such is the force of this 
torrent that a mountain pine is torn from its roots and 
dashed onward, falling athwart the ghastly whiteness of the 
tempestuous water as it rushes down. This is the intensity 
and power of Tintoret’s imagination. 

Powerful as was that imagination, it was always under the 
control of the painter, it was linked to that temperance which 
is the safeguard of all true art. Significant of this restraint 
is his picture of the Crucifixion in the Scuola di San Rocco. 
It is one of his greatest works, the subject he often painted, 
but never with so much grandeur as in this instance ; the 
head of the Saviour is bowed, and the face hidden. lintoret 
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would not disclose an expression impossible to represent, nor 
allow his imagination to dwell on what was forbidden it. 
He has onlv filled his picture with action of different kinds, 
that he might the more intensify the stillness of the central 
figure, and the grief-stricken women who cluster round the 


foot of the cross. 

The same restraint is notable in his “ Massacre of the 
Innocents,” belonging to a series of frescoes in the Scuola. 
The difficulty in treating this subject, is to impress the 
beholder sufficiently with the horror and wild anguish of the 
moment, without suggesting ideas of carnage and bloodshed, 
this Tintoret has succeeded in doing, he has not delineated a 
single face, with the exception of one, a woman who sits 
a little apart, with her dead child laid across her knees, and 
her hand pressed to her head — even here, the action is more 
suggestive of sorrow than any expression in her face. The 
horror of the scene is given almost by the effect of light 
thrown on a slippery marble pavement, when the soldiers 
and women are in hustling confusion, and by the onward 
press of the mothers, as they stream down a flight of steps 
in the background. It is a picture almost impossible to 
describe ; but there is one thought, which comes as one gazes 
at it. Here are no sickening details, nothing to make one 
turn away shrinkingly. Tintoret was too great an artist for 
that ; he did not fear to paint a massacre, but he knew it was 
not his mission to torture heart and eye, by dwelling on hewn 
limbs, and blood, and sword-thrusts; he was content to 
suggest more than reveal ; he knew that the healthy imagina- 
tion would go so far as it was right, in the effort to realise 
such a scene, and no further. 

In ‘he time that Art was at its best in Greece, the Greek 
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And the position of Art is changed, and it is permitted to 
us to realize some of the fluctuations of the spirit, whether 
of joy or sorrow, but always within limits, always it leaves 
us, with the feeling that it might do much more, if it 
thought fit; but holds itself back with a wise reticence, 
willingly to leave something for the imagination of the 
spectator, and something unuttered too ! it being always a 
thankless task to reveal all that is there ! 

There is yet one other picture, which if Tintoret had left 
no other behind, would have carried his name to us— and 
that is the Paradiso. It extends from one end of the wall 
to the other, in the library of the Ducal Palace, is thirty 
feet high, and the largest oil painting in the world — so 
the guide (who with “ officious touch ” interrupts your quiet) 
never fails to remind you, as if this were its one supreme 
excellence ! The only way to get rid of him, is to seem 
not to hear him, give one indifferent glance at the picture, 
and then walk straight over to the window, and from thence 
out on the balcony ; there, you remain awhile, gazing 
down on the Piazza, and as far as you can see up the grand 
canal. Until the charm of it all, potent as it is, can no 
longer hold you, for you know that Paradise is within ! and 
so you leave the sunny balcony, and enter again the vast 
room that you had left. 

At first the effect is one of mute surprise, then one of 
bewilderment ; every moment multitudes of figures seem to 
emerge and slowly break upon the eye. In the very height 
of the picture is the figure of our Lord, and beneath Him the 
Virgin ; towards Him, from the four winds of heaven, fly 
angels bearing symbols of sovereignty, “Ihrones, Domina- 
tions, Princedoms, Powers the air seems fanned with their 
wings. Below, and from each side of the picture, are seven 
circles of dusky blue cloud, on which are seated or standing, 
the redeemed — for Tintoret’s idea of Paradise is a company 
of the Blest, and as such he has gathered there, Prophets, 
Judges, Kings, Saints, Martyrs, Apostles. In order that we 
might recognize them, he has clothed them as they might 
have been clothed on earth ; and given to David his harp, to 
Moses the tables of the law, to St. Agnes her lamb, to St. 
Mark his lion. In the centre and right over the Doge’s chair 
is the Angel of the Sea, or Venice, rising upward, whiterobed 
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her hands clasped, her eyes upraised to her Lord. The 
coloring- is so sombre that the heavenly place might be 
represented too dimly if it were not for two thoughts which 
Tintoret (with that spirituality I claim for himj has introduced. 
One is conscious of rays of light striking down through the 
assembled multitude and falling straight into the remotest 
corner of the picture ; they strike right upon the great globe 
that St. Christopher is bearing on his back, and fall too on 
the armour-clad Joshua, until his coat of steel burns like 
a white flame. These rays of light all stream from the figure 
of our Lord in the height above. The other thought is, the 
rapture of the heavenly host, who have now seen the con- 
summation of all things. For behind the clouds, and the 
figures of the Redeemed, far off, and receding into illimitable 
and infinite light, are myriads of angelic faces and forms, dimly 
seen, but appearing to float in a measureless haze of glory. 

The great Venetian could do no more for us than this. 

In the city where he was so much beloved he died, in the 
year 1594. With him died also the last flickering flame of 
religious Art, which had burnt so brightly for three hundred 
years ; and now, in the person of the last great painter of the 
Venetian School, its life had ebbed away, like the murmur of 
the sea as it recedes from the sandy shores of Lido. 
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CHATS WITH NURSE. 

By two Mothers. 

I. FRESH AIR. 

Mrs. Frank Ernest had recently got a new nurse. The 
former one, who had been with her from the time Eric, the 
eldest child, was born, had left to be married, and both Mrs. 

1 .rnest and the children had deeply felt the parting. Mary 
had not had much education, and very little book learning ; 
but she had a clear head, and much common sense, and an 
observant eye, all of which are of more value than know- 
ledge of many ologies. Mrs. Ernest, who had never 
considered before her marriage, the training of children, and 
to whom each new baby meant a new study and a new 
revelation, learnt much that was of great value from Mary, 
and as she began to read many books on health, character 
training, and physiology, she in her turn was able to show 
Mary why, and how many of her theories were right. But 
Mary had to leave her beloved children to go to a home of 
her own, and a new nurse reigned in her stead. 

Janet had been well taught at school, and had taken 
several prizes both for good conduct and for lessons, but 
somehow she had not the instinct or intuition that Mary 
had had, and Mrs. Ernest found at the end of a fortnight 
that the children and the nursery were not the same. Cries 
were heard constantly, the room did not feel as fresh as it 
had always done, the carpet was always strewn with toys, 
and poor Janet was often reduced to tears, but made constant 
brave efforts to keep everything in better order. She had a 
good heart, and was so anxious to do well, and please her 
mistress, that at last, in despair, she went to her, and asked 
her if she would kindly give her a few hints every day, and 
show her how Mary had managed so much better, that she 
would write them down and study them, and that in time she 
hoped to be able to manage as well as her predecessor. 



